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speeches of more eloquence and power than those of Mr. Isaacs
and Mr. Walton/' proceeded to sum up pungently and accurately
the evidence given and the issues involved. He emphatically
dismissed the charge of vindictiveness. "The prosecution was
carried on temperately and properly. If Mr. Isaacs' view was the
right view, it was scarcely possible to use language too strong in
describing it."

The jury were absent for only an hour, finding Whitaker
Wright guilty on all-but two of the numerous counts, and the
judge sentenced him to the maximum term of seven years' penal
servitude. "All I can say/' declared Whitaker Wright, "is that
I am as innocent as any person in this court of any intention to
deceive or defraud the shareholders." He was led away, and
Rufus Isaacs returned to his chambers and was soon immersed
in consultation in a theatrical case. Suddenly the door opened
and his clerk burst in with the news that Whitaker Wright was
dead. Rufus Isaacs at once broke off the consultation. He was
greatly distressed, thinking first that death must have been due
to heart failure brought on by the strain of the prolonged cross-
examination, and it was, however illogically, a real relief to his
mind to learn that Whitaker Wright had committed suicide.
After the verdict and sentence the convicted man had retired to
a room in the courts with his solicitor and one or two friends.
A few moments later he withdrew to the lavatory and on returning
asked for a cigar. But it was never lit, for during his brief absence
he had swallowed a tablet of cyanide of potassium and almost
instantaneously he was dead. He had determined to make
assurance doubly sure, for in his pocket was concealed a revolver,
loaded and cocked, for use if the poison failed.

The transfer of his trial from the Old Bailey to the Strand
had stood him in good stead after all $ for he had escaped the
search which would otherwise probably have revealed the poison
and certainly the revolver.

Thus ended not only the trial but the life of Whitaker Wright,
a story possessing many of the favourite devices of Greek tragedy,
the raising up of an individual to great heights, the hubris, the
insolent challenging of Fate, which too often accompanies such
exaltation, and then the peripeteia, the swift, ruthless and
irreparable change of fortune casting down its victim into the
dust.

As a result of his conduct of the prosecution, to "the exem-
plary fairness" of which The Times paid tribute in a leading
article, Rufus Isaacs found himself at the zenith of his achieve-
ment at the Bar. The remaining six years of his private practice